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THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 



Alpha- Delta Installation 



Alpha-Delta (Kansas State Agricultural 
College) Chapter was duly installed on 
Tuesday evening, May 30, by National 
Secretary Abel J. McAllister, assisted by 
the writer. The program of the evening 
began with a dinner at 7 o'clock, fol- 
lowed by the installation ceremonies. 

The petitioners conducted themselves 
splendidly throughout the ceremonies. 
The future for Alpha-Delta looks very 
encouraging. The men selected were of 
excellent ability and with definitely 
planned careers in Education. 

Five local Phi Delta Kappa men were 
represented on the installing team: 
Dean E. L. Holton and Prof. P. P. Brain- 
ard of Beta, Dr. J. C. Peterson of Zeta, 



Prof. F. L. Hisaw of Gamma, and Prof. 
V. L. Strickland of Omicron. 

The following are the men initiated: 
Allan P. Davidson, C. V. Williams, G. A. 
Gimmel, J. T. Quinn, B. H. Fleenor, J. W. 
Barger, E. T. Burke, L. A. Dumond, J. A. 
Glaze, E. E. Willison and Karl Knaus. 

A short meeting was held after the in- 
stallation for the election of officers and 
the discussion of plans for the summer 
session. The officers elected are: 

President, J. W. Barger; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Karl Knaus; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, G. A. Gimmel; Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. T. Quinn, and Historian, B. H. Fleenor. 
EVERETT GUNN, 
President Kappa Chapter. 



Alpha -Epsilon Installation 



With the establishment of a chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa at the University of 
Southern California, we have the promise 
of another fertile field in which the Fra- 
ternity can take on real growth. Dr. 
Rogers, Dean of the School of Education, 
has the aid of six other true Phi Delta 
Kappans in the University faculty guid- 
ing the neophyte organization. 

Twenty-two "live wires in education" 
became brothers in Phi Delta Kappa, Sat- 
urday evening, June 10th, 1922. Dean 
Rogers has fostered an Education Club 
for two years, taking advantage of that 
time to make his observations. This or- 
ganization afforded a splendid nucleus 
from which to choose in finding candi- 
dates for Phi Delta Kappa. The charter 
group, having been associated in educa- 
tional endeavor and well prepared in 
Phi Delta Kappa ideals, has everything 
in its favor for becoming a "going con- 
cern." With an active Phi Delta Kappa 
Alumni organization such as we have in 
Los Angeles, Alpha-Epsilon will have an 
example as well. 



The initiation ceremony was in charge 
of Brother J. David Houser, National 
Historian. Brother Lowry Howard, Dis- 
trict Deputy, and Brother Charles Stech 
accompanied Brother Houser from San 
Francisco to assist in the initiation. 
Brother W. H. Hughes of Claremont 
made up the fourth member of the team. 
The installation very appropriately took 
place in the reception parlors of the Uni- 
versity. After the ceremony a banquet 
was served at the Clark Hotel. The table 
was arranged in the shape of the letter 
Delta. Brother J. Harold Williams spoke 
for the Alumni Chapter and Brother 
Houser for the National Organization. 
With the other speeches the evening 
ended, every one present feeling justified 
that Alpha-Epsilon Chapter will take its 
place as an active college chapter. 

The visiting members of the installa- 
tion team wish to express their sincere 
appreciation for the courtesies shown 
them by the group and especially Dean 
Rogers. LOWRY S. HOWARD, 

District Deputy. 



The July N. E. A. Boston Meeting 



The Phi Delta Kappa luncheon at the 
Boston meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association was held on Thursday, 
July 6, in the Banquet hall of the Boston 
City Club. Seventy-six members of the 
Fraternity sat down together at twelve 
thirty. 

Dean Henry W. Holmes of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education acted as 
toastmaster. In his introductory re- 
marks, Dean Holmes expressed regret 
that no member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee could be present and ex- 



tended fraternal greetings from Presi- 
dent Gray and the national officers. To 
his mind, he said, the great value of Phi 
Delta Kappa lies in the fact that it estab- 
lishes a national bond among men of 
avowed professional purpose in the field 
of education. He emphasized particularly 
the selective and honorary function of 
the Fraternity in the work of the local 
chapters and the constructive program 
of the national body under the ideals of 
service and fellowship. 
The first speaker was Professor George 



ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF RURAL EDUCATION 



A. Works, of Cornell University. Pro- 
fessor Works read a paper on the needs 
of the rural school, which appears In an- 
other part of this Issue of The Phi Delta 
Kappan. It Is a notable contribution to 
sound theory of rural education. 

The toastmaster then asked each 
brother from any Chapter except the 
Harvard Chapter to rise and give his 
name and position. He then asked the 
Harvard (Iota) members to stand and 
give a Harvard cheer for the visitors, 
which they did with a will. 

The last speaker was Dean James E. 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dean Russell sketched the 
beginnings of professional training in 



this country and told of the difficulties 
under which the earlier workers, Hanus 
of Harvard. DeGarno, the McMurrys, and 
others, had labored. He spoke of the 
necessity of persuading men to go into 
the work of professional training and 
urged the men there present to use their 
personal influence in getting young men 
to take up the work. There are, he said, 
as many posts as there ever were waiting 
for the right men. With the differentia- 
tion of training and service the opportu- 
nity becomes greater and greater. Dean 
Russell's address was an impressive and 
inspiring message. 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
.Ambries. 

HENRY W. HOLMES (Iota) 



Economic Aspects of Rural Education 

Geo. A. Works (Theta, '45) 
Professor of Rural Education, Cornell University 



An outstanding characteristic of the 
shifts that have taken place in popula- 
tion in this country is the decline in the 
proportion of our people living under 
rural conditions. Two bodies of facts 
bearing on this question are of sufficient 
importance to be recalled for use in this 
discussion. 

1. Taking the definition of rural popu- 
lation as used in the Federal Census, 
the changes in percentages that have 
taken place have been as follows: 1880, 
71.4%; 1890, 64.6%; 1900, 60.0%; 1910, 
54.2% and by 1920 it had declined to 
48.6%. The last census revealed the fact 
that for the first time in our history a 
majority of our population is living under 
urban conditions. 

2. Even more striking has been the 
increase in the proportion living in 
places of 8,000 or over. In 1790, 3.3% of 
our population were living under those 
conditions. By 1920 this proportion had 
grown to 43.8%. 

These and similar figures frequently 
appear in the press. Many speakers and 
writers use them in connection with dis- 
cussions of economic and social prob- 
lems relating to the country. In fact, the 
decline in proportion of our population 
living in rural communities is frequently 
referred to as our "rural problem." The 
remedies that have been suggested are 
numerous, including a variety of forms 
of paternalism, but the one that is of 
chief interest to this group is that the 
schools should be used to stem the tide 
of the movement from country to city. 
In recent years many educational as well 



as popular writers have been carried 
away by the possibilities of so trans- 
forming the country schools that they 
would be the means of keeping on the 
farms for their life service those who 
were born there. 

The statements which follow have been 
selected from the writings of persons en- 
gaged in educational work as illustrative 
of this view: 

"In our dreams we have limitless re- 
sources, and the people yield themselves 
with perfect docility to our moulding 
hand. The present education conven- 
tions fade from our minds, and, unham- 
ipered by tradition, we work our own good 
will upon a grateful and responsive rural 
folk. We shall not try to make the3e 
people or any of their children into philo- 
sophers or men of learning or of science. 
We have not to raise up from among 
them authors, editors, po,ets, or men of 
letters. We shall not search for embryo 
great artists, painters, musicians, nor 
shall we cherish even the humble ambi- 
tion to raise up from among them law- 
yers, doctors, preachers, politicians, 
statesmen, of whom we now have ample 
supply. The task that we set before our- 
selves is very simple as well as a very 
beautiful one, to train these people as we 
find them to a perfectly ideal life just 
where they are." 

"The purpose of the rural school is 
avowedly to prepare rural folk for use- 
ful, contented life on the farm." 

"Here they early learn that they are 
indigenous to the soil; that they must 
live and die here." 



